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BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIR 

OF MR. DAVID THOMAS, (DAVYDD DDU O EKYRI*.) 

It has frequently been remarked, that the lives of men, who 
have devoted themselves, in any particular manner, to the cause 
of literature, supply but little to interest the general reader, who 
enters not into the spirit of those enjoyments, which the pursuits 
of learning or science are calculated to afford. If this be true, 
even with respect to those individuals who have most eminently 
distinguished themselves in the walks to which we allude, how 
much more forcibly must it apply to their humbler followers, 
who, without aspiring to the heights of the Parnassian mount, 
are content to cull the flowers that enamel its base. Yet some 
there are, who can trace with delight the meanest candidate 
for literary renown through all " the noiseless tenour of his way," 
how little marked soever it may have been by the accidents or 
vicissitudes of the world. To such congenial minds it must 
always be a source of interest to watch the progressive expan- 
sion of intellect, or the gradual developement of genius, however 
contracted the sphere of its operation. It is for this reason that 
we offer no apology for submitting to our readers the few follow- 
ing notices of a Welsh bard, whose awen was nurtured and 
matured (where it has recently been doomed to perish) within 
the genial influence of his own native hills. Beyond them 
" his sober wishes never learned to stray," content, as he was, 
that the talent he possessed should confine its unambitious lustre 
to the spot wherein it was fostered. But, now that his earthly 
race is run, he deserves perhaps a higher meed ; and at least, 
let us be allowed to say, without presumption, in the language 
of the great Roman lyrist, 



Non ego te meis 

Chartis inomatum silebo. 

David Thomas, better known to his countrymen by his bardic 
appellation of Davydd Ddu o Eryri, was born in the year 1760, 

* With one or two trivial exceptions, we are indebted to P. B. W. for 
the notices upon which the following Memoir is founded, and the friends 
of our late bard, as well as the admirers of his poetical eflusions, can- 
not but feel indebted to the kindness of our correspondent. 
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at a place called Pen y Bont, in the parish of Llanbeblig, in 
the county of Caernarvon. His father, whose name was Thomas 
Griffith*, was a weaver in poor circumstances, but was able to 
read and write his native language, a qualification at that time 
by no means common to persons of his condition in Wales. 
He possessed, also, the still rarer acquirement of understanding 
the intricate rules of Welsh prosody, and had himself made some 
progress as a votary of the awen ; and to this circumstance 
must, most probably, be ascribed the first encouragement given 
to the subject of this memoir to cultivate an art, in which he 
afterwards so much excelled. For, such is the partiality with 
which the Welsh bard regards his mountain muse, that an ini- 
tiation in the " idle trade " of poetry forms, too often perhaps, 
the only inheritance, which the gifted sire has to bequeath to his 
emulous offspring. However, Thomas Griffith was not merely a 
poet: he aspired to a higher and better fame; for he was distin- 
guished by his habits of temperance, industry, piety, and integrity.' 
And, whatever may have been the poetical instruction which he 
bestowed on his son, he felt the necessity of giving him an 
education of more practical utility. His circumstances, indeed, 
did not correspond with his wishes in this respect; but he had 
the good sense to avail himself of what advantage they offered 
by placing his son, then in his fourteenth year, under the tuition 
of a neighbouring clergyman. This gentleman was the Rev. John 
Morgan, Curate of Llanberris, with whom, however, from some 
unexplained cause, our poet remained only about eight months. 
Yet, during this short period, he contrived to acquire a com- 
petent knowledge of the rudiments of the English tongue and of 
the first rules of arithmetic. 

It is to this epoch in the life of David Thomas that we must 
look for the foundation of his poetical fame on any substantial 
basis. For it appears, that he then, for the first time, made his 
offerings at the shrine of that goddess whose, worship he never 
afterwards forsook; and the warm approbation, which his earliest 
effusions experienced, served still more to animate his zeal in 
the cause. Thus, at the foot of the majestic Snowdon, and sur- 
rounded by the grand works of nature in all their interesting 

• This custom of taking the father's Christian name, instead of his siir- 
name, was anciently common in Wales, and is still partially retained in 
some parts of it, particularly in North Wales. 
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varieties, he caught and nourished that flame which was only 
extinguished with his life; and it cannot be doubted, that these 
local associations contributed materially to the fervour with 
which it subsequently glowed. In a word, the subject of this 
memoir became, from the period of which we are speaking, a 
professed devotee of the awen. 

Soon after this he is known to have contracted a distaste 
for his father's business, a consequence which may reasonably 
be ascribed, in a main degree at least, to his poetical predilec- 
tions. But, be this as it may, his mind at this time appears to 
have taken a direction decidedly literary; and, it not being in 
his father's power, as we have already intimated, to educate him 
for any station in which this propensity might be fully gratified, 
we find the young bard adopting the only alternative which cir- 
cumstances seemed to present. He resolved to become a vil- 
lage school-master, and, while yet under twenty years of age, he 
e.itered on his new occupation, which he first filled, we believe, 
at Bettws Gannon in his own neighbourhood, and afterwards 
in other parte of the adjacent country. While engaged in this 
humble, yet useful, profession, he had the good fortune to form 
an acquaintance with several respectable clergymen, through 
whose assistance, and particularly in the use of their libraries, 
he contrived not only to attain considerable proficiency in 
English, but also to acquire some knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek tongues, and even of Hebrew. Thus, while he had only 
planned the instruction of others, his project became incidentally 
the means of affording the same advantage, in a far greater 
degree, to himself; and the facility with which he profited by 
these opportunities, considering his very limited education, 
sufficiently prove the capacity with which nature had gifted 
him. 

When about twenty years of age the subject of this memoir 
became acquainted with Robert Hughes, otherwise Robin Ddu 
o Geint Bach, ine of the most celebrated Welsh poets of his 
day, a circumstance which we here record, as David Thomas 
always acknowledged himself to have been indebted to this 
iutimacy for many valuable hints as to Welsh composition, as 
well as for a more critical knowledge of the twenty-four 
W<ires. And, from the reputation he afterwards acquired in 
this respect, our bard became the general oracle of all the 
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young poets of his acquaintance, who rarely ventured to sub- 
mit their productions to the public, before they had experienced 
the benefit of his perusal. 

How long David Thomas remained where he first settled as 
a village preceptor, we are not informed ; but in the year 1796 
we find him exercising the same calling at Pentraeth in An- 
glesey, whither, we believe, he had been invited by the late 
Paul Panton, Esq., of Plas Gwyn, to whom he proved of con- 
siderable use in arranging his valuable collection of Welsh 
MSS *. And it may, on the other hand, reasonably be in- 
ferred, that our bard took advantage of this favourable oppor- 
tunity, still farther to improve his poetical talent, as well as to 
extend his acquaintance with the history and antiquities of his 
native country. Not long after the period, to which we have 
now adverted, he for a while adandoned his school, to accept 
the situation of coal-meter at Amlwch in Anglesey. This em- 
ployment, however, appears to have been no more to his taste 
than that of his father's loom ; for he soon resumed his origi- 
nal occupation, in which, with this single interruption, he per- 
severed to the time of his death, principally in the parish of 
Pentraeth already mentioned, and in those of Llanddeiniolen, 
Llandwrog, and Llanrug in the county of Caernarvon. 

Thus, then, passed away the greatest portion of the life of 
Davydd Ddu o Eryri, divided, as it was, between the dis- 
charge of his scholastic duties and the adorations, which he 
never ceased to pay to his muse. Like the rest of his bardic 
brethren, he suffered few topics of the day to pass without a 
poetical tribute ; and the English muse was often courted with 
as much ardour as the awen of his native hills. Two of his 
English effusions, The Thunder Storm, and Tlie Banks of the 
Menai, deserve to be here particularized. His productions, 
however, whether Welsh or English, verse or prose, were, ge- 
nerally, of a fugitive character, and appeared, for the most 
part, in the periodical publications of the day. Among other 
works of this character the Gentleman's Magazine has been 
indebted to his pen for several contributions of merit. A part 

* This collection, wc believe, consists, principally, of the MSS. be- 
longing to the Rev. Evan Evans, author of Dissertalio de Bardis, at whose 
death they became the property of the late Mr. Panton, in consideration 
of mi annuity of £20, which he had, for a short time, allowed Mr. Evans. 
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of his Welsh poems, consisting chiefly of religious carols, ac- 
companied by the effusions of some other bards, were pub- 
lished by himself, in 1810, at Dolgellau, under the title of 
" Corph y Gaingc*y The work contains a long list of sub- 
scribers, and is, we have reason to think, the only publication, 
which he ever gave the world in a separate form. His readi- 
ness to assist his countrymen in their literary labours, when in 
any way connected with Wales, we have already partially no- 
ticed ; but it should here be more explicitly stated, that seve- 
ral works, not merely poetical, but also relating to the history 
or topography of Wales, experienced the benefit of his as- 
sistance. The last occasion of this nature, in which his ser- 
vices, at least in a public way, were called into action, was 
the late Eisteddvod at Caernarvon, when he was appointed one 
of the umpires (as he had before been at Caermarthen) to decide 
on the merits of the respective competitors for the prizes. 
Upon this occasion he recited a Welsh poetical address, which 
was much applauded. To this brief, and, no doubt, imperfect 
account of Mr. David Thomas's literary performances we may 
add, that he often proved the successful candidate for the 
prize-medal, offered annually by the Gwyneddigion in London, 
of which Society he had, in consequence, been elected an ho- 
norary member. 

It becomes now our painful task to record the close of our 
poet's mortal career; and, however unvaried the previous part 
of it may have been by any incidents of a romantic interest, 
this last scene, at least, has a claim on our sympathy. Mr. 
Thomas had been, for some time antecedent to the afflicting 
event we are about to particularise, in a declining state of 
health, for which reason he had been recently induced to visit 
some friends at Bangor, in the hope that the change of air 
might produce some beneficial effect. On the 30th of last 
March he was on his return, on foot, from this visit, to the pa- 
rish of Llanrug, his last place of residence, during very rainy 
and tempestuous weather, whereby the mountain torrents, 
which he had to cross on his way, had become exceedingly 
swollen. To this circumstance must, in all probability, be 

* This work is dedicated to the present Mr. Panton, and contains 55 
pieces by David Thomas, 5 by the late Goronwy Owain, and the re- 
mainder by twelve modern poets. 
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ascribed the lamentable catastrophe which ensued ; for in the 
river Cegin, in the parish of Llanddciniolen, near a place called 
Bwlch y Rifri, was found the lifeless body of the unfortunate 
traveller, about four o'clock on the evening of the day we 
have just mentioned. There being no bridge near the fatal 
spot, the only mode of crossing the stream is by a causeway, 
at any time dangerous, and rendered particularly so, at the 
time in question, by the state of the weather to which we have 
above alluded. It has, therefore, been very plausibly sur- 
mised, that Mr. Thomas's foot may have accidentally slipped, 
and that, stunned by the fall, he was thus precipitated to his 
untimely doom. A respectable farmer, who had accompanied 
him within half a mile of the place, proved most satisfactorily 
before the Coroner, that the casualty could not have been the 
effect of inebriety, a circumstance which we should not have 
noticed, but for a contrary and injurious impression, which some 
unfounded rumours have been the means of creating. 

Thus died, in his 63d year, Davydd Ddu o Eryri, who 
has been regarded, and perhaps with justice, as the father 
of the present generation of Welsh bards. His remains were 
deposited in the church-yard of Llanrug on the 2d of April, 
and were followed to the grave by several clergymen, and 
other respectable individuals of his acquaintance, as well as by 
a number of his bardic cotemporaries, who, it may reasonably 
be presumed, felt, with mournful sincerity, the loss of one, to 
whose friendly instructions they had been so much beholden. 
Nor indeed was his death less a subject of regret to bis other 
numerous friends, by whom he had been respected while 
living. 

Of the literary attainments of the individual, whose life we 
here briefly record, we have already incidentally spoken. Con- 
sidering the few advantages he had derived from birth or edu- 
cation, they were certainly of a remarkable character, and 
bore ample testimony to his natural powers, as well as to 
the assiduity with which he had cultivated them.. Independ- 
ent of his particular talent for poetry, and of the critical know- 
ledge he had acquired, especially, of that of his own country, 
he was allowed to possess a considerable fund of antiquarian 
lore, relating both to Wales and. to other nations. He was 
also well skilled in heraldry, and, more particularly, in the ge- 
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nealogical history of Welsh families, a species of learning, that 
has ever been in particular estimation among the nations of 
the Principality. With these acquirements, certainly no mean 
ones for a person in his condition of life, he united a fond at- 
tachment to the various and interesting studies of Natural 
History, and had, besides, stored his mind with much miscel- 
laneous reading, which, with the qualifications we have pre- 
viously specified, rendered his company even to persons of 
information always desirable. The popularity, in which his 
poetical productions have been held, is a sufficient proof of 
their merit. Their more prominent characteristics are a smooth- 
ness and accuracy of versification, in which, perhaps, he was 
not surpassed by any of his cotemporary bards. And, if the 
themes he selected were not remarkable for their sublimity, it 
deserves, at least, to be recorded in his praise, that his muse 
was never prostituted to the gratification of any sordid or ma- 
lignant passions. In this respect, he forms an honourable con- 
trast to some of his cotemporaries, whose strains have, too 
often, been rendered the vehicle of buffoonery, slander, and 

low ribaldry. 

In his general habits and conduct the subject of this me- 
moir is represented to have been a person of strict integrity : 
in his disposition and manners mild, peaceable, diffident, and 
unassuming. He was, in conSequence, a welcome guest at 
the houses of many gentlemen of the first respectability, by 
whom he was noticed. In his political principles (if, indeed, 
in the case of so humble an individual, that be a matter of any 
interest) he was perfectly loyal,— a staunch friend of his king 
and country, and of our excellent form of government in church 
and state. And in an age of religious schism, and in a part 
of the kingdom particularly exposed to that evil, it deserves 
to be remembered to his credit, that he continued, to the 
last, a worthy and zealous member of the established church, 
in defiance of many efforts to enlist him under the banners of 
the sectarians. True to the religious creed, in which he had 
been educated, or which, on mature reflection, he had been 
induced to espouse, he was regular in his attendance on divine 
service, and discharged, with sincerity, the duties which he 
had undertaken from principle. 
Such is the brief memoir we are enabled to give of Davydd 
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Ddu o Eryri, who, although eclipsed by thousands in the field 
of literary renown, has left behind him many claims on the 
respect of his country. As a cultivator of her national muse, 
he had few rivals in the present day ; as a man of general and 
useful information, he was singularly gifted for an individual 
in his humble sphere ; and, in the other parts of his character, 
whatever may have been his peculiar failings, his general con- 
duct and principles, if we are correctly informed, were, by no 
means, such, as now to throw any shade over his posthumous 
reputation. 



EXCERPTA. 

I. THE WENDI. 

In a former Number of the Cambro-Briton * we al- 
luded to some " curious documents" which we possesssed con- 
cerning this people, called in Germany Wenden, but better 
known to us, where known at all, under the name above 
adopted. The following extract is one of the documents in 
question, and is taken from a periodical work, entitled " Me- 
moirs of Literature," published in 1711, and, we believe, the 
first work of that nature ever undertaken in England. The pub- 
lication contains another account, considerably longer than the 
following, and for which we hope to have room next month. 
In the mean time, what we now publish cannot fail, we think, 
to prove of interest, as affecting the presumed affinity of the 
Wendi with the ancient Cymry, and the more so, as the writer 
of the account does not appear to have been aware of the cir- 
cumstance, and, consequently, could have had no hypothesis 
to support f. 

* No. 27, p. 280. 

t In the first volume of " The Berlin Miscellanies," or Report of the 
Royal Society of Berlin, published in 1710, there is a very interesting ar- 
ticle, by the celebrated M. Leibnitz, on the use of languages towards dis- 
covering the origin of nations, in which he classes the Wendish tongue 
with the Sclavonic, which agrees with the arrangement adopted in the 
Cambrian Register, vol. i. p. 19. 

VOL. III. 3 K 



